THE ATHENIAN WOMAN                        l8l

Up to this time, it is the loving and inexperienced child
who has been conversing with her husband. Now, it is
the woman, the mistress of the house, who says:

" It would have been a great grief to me if, instead of
those good rules you instruct me in for the welfare of our
house, you had directed me to have no regard to the pos-
sessions I am endowed with; for as it is natural for a good
woman to be careful and diligent about her own children
rather than to have a disregard for them, so it is no less
agreeable and pleasant to a woman, who has any share of
sense, to look after the affairs of her family rather than
to neglect them."

The great Socrates admires much the wisdom of his
friend's wife, and adds, asking Ischomachus to continue
the narrative: "It is far more delightful to hear the vir-
tuous woman described than if the famous painter Zeuxis
were to show me the portrait of the fairest woman in the
world."

This dialogue between husband and wife is doubtless
typical of the relations between married couples in the
Athenian household, and in the girl-wife one may recognize
the innocence and ingenuousness of the average maiden of
fifteen transferred from the seclusion of her girlhood life
at home to the seclusion of married life in her husband's
house. It is noticeable that in the training provided by
Ischomachus no provision whatever is made for intellectual
discipline, or for social obligations, which leaves the reader
to infer that the career of the wife was to be a purely
domestic one, and that her aspirations must be confined
within the walls of her house.

While such implicit obedience was the rule, however,
there were notable exceptions to such ingenuousness on
the part of the wife, and there were doubtless many
instances where the wife was the ruling power of the